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THE TWO MYSTERIES. 


WE know not what it is, dear, this sleep so deep and still; 
The folded hands, the awful calm, the cheek so pale and chill; 
The lids that will not lift again, though we may call and call ; 
The strange, white solitude of peace that settles over all. 


We know not what it means, dear, this desolate heart-pain ; 

This dread to take our daily way, and walk in it again; 

We know not to what other sphere the loved who leave us go, 

Nor why we're left to wonder still; nor why we do not know. 

But this we know: Our loved and dead, if they should come this day— 
Should come and ask us, ‘What is life?” not one of us could say. 

Life is a mystery as deep as ever death can be; 

Yet oh, how sweet it is to us, this life we live and see! 


They might say—these vanquished ones—and blessed is the thought ! 
“So death is sweet to us, beloved! though we may tell ye naught; 
We may nottellitto the quick—this mystery of death— 

Ye may not tell us, if ye would, the mystery of death.” 


The child who enters life comes not with knowledge or intent. 
So those who enter death must go as little children sent. 
Nothing isknown. But I believe that God is overhead; 

And as life is to the living, so death is to the dead: 


aged. kent or 
THE GHOSTLY RENTAL. 
[From Scribner’s Monthly.] 
i, 

Who in the world was he, and what was hiserrand? He might 
have been a figure out of one of Hoffman’s tales. Was he vision 
or reality—an inmate of the house, or a familiar, friendly visitor ? 
What had been the meaning, in either case, of his mystic genu- 
flexions, and how did he propose to proceed, in that inner darkness ? 
I emerged from my retirement, and observed narrowly several of 
the windows. In each of them, at an interval, a ray of light became 
visible in the chink between the two leaves of the shutters. Evi- 
dently, he was lighting up; he was going to give a party—a 
ghostly revel? My curiosity grew intense, but I was quite at loss 
how to satisfy it. For a momentI thought of rapping peremptorily 
at the door; but I dismissed this idea as unmannerly, and calcu- 
lated to break the spell, if spell there was. I walked round the 
house and tried, without violence, to open one of the lower 
It resisted, but I had better fortune, in a moment with 
another. There was a risk, certainly, in the trick I was playing 
—a risk of being seen within, or (worse) seeing myself, some- 
thing that I should repent of seeing. But curiosity, as I say, 
had become an inspiration, and the risk was highly agreeable. 
Through the parting of the shutters I looked into a lighted room 
—a room lighted by two candles in old brass flambeaux, placed 
upon the mantel-shelf. It was apparently a sort of back parlor, 
and it had retained all its furniture. This was of a homely, old- 
fashioned pattern, and consisted of hair-cloth chairs and sofas, 
spare mahogany tables, and framed samplers hung upon the 
walls. But although the room’ was furnished, it had a strangely 
uninhabited look; the tables and chairs were in rigid position, 
and no small, familiar objects were visible. I could not see every- 
thing, and I could only guess at the existence, on my right, of 





a large folding-door. It was apparently open, and the light of 
the neighboring room passed through it. I waited for some time, 
but the room remained empty. At last I became conscious that 
a large shadow was projected upon the wall opposite the folding- 
door—the shadow, evidently, of a figure in the adjoining room. 
It was tall and grotesque, and seemed to represent a person sitting 
perfectly in motionless, profile. I thought I recognized the per- 
pendicular bristles and far-arching nose of my little man. There 
was a strange fixedness in his posture; he appeared to be seated 
and looking intently at something. I watched the shadow a long 
time, but it never stirred. At last, however, just as my patience 
began to ebb, it moved slowly, rose te the ceiling, and became 
indistinct. I don’t know what I should have seen next, but by 
an irresistable impulse, I closed the shutter. Was it delicacy ? 
—was it pusillanimity ? I can hardly say. I lingered, never- 
theless, near the house, hoping that my friend would re-appear. 
I was not disappointed; for he at last emerged, looking just as 
when he had gone in, and taking his leave in the same ceremo- 
nious fashion. * (The lights, I had already observed, had disap- 
peared from the crevice of each of the windows.) He faced about 
before the door, took off his hat, and made an obsequivus bow. 
As he turned away I had a hundred minds to speak to him, but 
I let him depart in peace. This, I may say, was pure delicacy ; 
—you will answer, perhaps, that it came too late. It seemed to 
me that he had aright to resent my observation; though my 
own right to exercise it (if ghosts were in the question) struck 
me as equally positive. I continued to watch him as he hobbled 
softly down the bank, and along the lonely road. Then I mus- 
ingly retreated in the opposite direction. I was tempted to 
follow him, at a distance, to see what became of him; but, this, 
too, seemed indelicate ; and I confess, moreover, that I felt the 
inclination to coquet a little, as it were, with my discovery—to _ 
pull apart the petals of the flower one by one. 

I continued to smell the flower, from time to time, for its odd- 
ity of perfume had fascinated me. I passed by the house on the 
cross-road again, but never encountered the old man in the cloak, 
or any other wayfarer. It seemed to keep observers at a dis- 
tance, and I was careful not to gossip about it; one inquirer, I 
said to myself, may edge his way into the secret, but there is no 
room for two, At the same time, of course, I would have been 
thankful for any chance side-light that might fall across the mat- 
ter—though TI could not well see whence it’ was to come. I 
hoped to meet the old man in the cloak elsewhere, but as the days 
passed by without his re-appearing, I ceased to expect it. And 
yet I reflected that he probably lived in that neighborhood, inas- 
much as he had made his pilgrimage to the vacant house on foot. 
If he had come from a distance, he would have been sure to arrive 
in some old deep-hooded gig with yellow wheels—a vehicle as 
venerably grotesque as himself. One day I took a stroll in Mount 
Auburn cemetery—an institution at that period in its infancy, and 
full of a sylvan charm which it has now completely forfeited. It 
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contained more maple and birch than pine and cypress, and the 
sleepers had ample elbow room. It was not acity of the dead, 
but at the most a village, and a meditative pedestrian might stroll 
there without too importunate reminder of the grotesque side of 
our claims to posthumous consideration. I had come out to enjoy 
the first foretaste of spring—one of those mild days of the late 
winter, when the torrid earth seems to draw the first long breath 
that makes the rupture of the spell of sleep. The sun was vailed 
in haze, and yet warm, and the frost was oozing from its deepest 
lurking-places. I had been treading for half an hour the winding 
ways of the cemetry, when suddenly I perceived a familiar figure 
seated on a bench against a southward-facing evergreen tree hedge. 
I call the figure familiar, because I had seen it often in memory 
and in fancy; in fact, I had beheld it but once. Its back was 
turned to me, but it wore a voluminous cloak, which there was* 
no mistaking. Here, at last, was my fellow-visitor at the 
haunted house, and here was my chance, if I wished to approach 
him! I made a circuit, and came towards him from in front. 
He saw me, at the end of the alley, and sat motionless, with 
his handson the head of his stick, watching me from under his 
black eyebrows as I drew near. Ata distance these black eye- 
brows looked formidable ; they were the only thing I saw in his 
face. But ona closer view I was re-assured, simply because I 
immediately felt that no man could really be as fantastically fierce 
as this poorold gentleman looked. His face was a kind of caric- 
ature of martial truculence. I stopped in front of him, and res- 
pectfully asked leave to sit and rest on his bench. He granted it 
witha silent gesture, of much dignity, and I placed myself beside 
him. In this position I was able, covertely, to observe him. He 
was quite as much an oddity in the morning sunshine, as ‘he had 
been in the dubious twilight. The lines in his face were as rigid 
as if they had been hacked out of a block by a clumsy wood- 
carver. His eyes were flamboyant, his ‘nose terrific, his mouth 
implacable. And yet, after awhile, when he slowly turned and 
looked at me, fixedly, I perceived that in spite of this portentous 
mask, he was a very mild old man. I wassure he even would 
have been glad to smile, but, evidently, his facial muscle were too 
stiff—they had taken a different fold, once for all. I wondered 
whether he was demented, but I dismissed the idea; the fixed glit- 
ter in hiseye was not thatof imsanity. What his face really ex- 
pressed was deep and simple sadness; his heart perhaps was 
broken, but his brain was intact. His dress was shabby but neat, 
and his old blue cloak had known half a century’s brushing. 

I hastened to make some observation upon the unexceptional 
softness of the day, and he answered me ina gentle, mellow voice, 
which it was almost startling to hear proceed from such bellicase 
lips. 

e This is a very comfortable place,” he presently added. 

“TJ am fond of walking in graveyards,” I rejoined deliberately ; 
flattering myself that I had struck a vein that might lead to 
something. 

I was encouraged; he turned and fixed me with his duskily 
glowing eyes. Then very gravely—‘“‘Walking, yes. Take all 
your exercise now. Some day you will have to settle down ina 
graveyard in a fixed position. 

“Very true,” said I. ~‘ But you know there some people who are 
said to take exercise even after that day.” 

He had been looking at me still; at this he looked away. 

“You don’t understand?” I said, gevtly. 

He continued to gaze straight before him. 

“Some people, you know, walk about after death,” I went on. 

At last he turned and looked at me more portentously than ever. 





“You don’t believe that,” he said simply. 


“ How do you know I don’t ?” 

‘* Because you are young and foolish.” This was said without 
acerbity—even kindly; but in the tone of an old man whose con- 
sciousness of his own heavy experience made everything else seem 
light. 

“Tam certainly young,” I answered; ‘‘ but I don’t think that 
on the whole I am foolish. But say I don’t believe in ghosts— 
most people would be on my side.” 

** Most men are fools!” said the old man. 

I let the question rest, and talked cf other things. My companion 
seemed on his guard, he eyed me defiantly, and made brief answers 
té my remarks; but I nevertheless gathered an impression that 
our meeting was an agreeable thing to him, and even a social inci- 
dent of some importance. He was evidently a lonely creature, and 
his opportunities for gossip were rare. He had had troubles, and 
they had detached him from the world, and driven him back upon 
himself; but the social chord in his antiquated soul was not entirely 
broken, and I was sure he was gratified to find that it could still 
feebly resound. At last, he began to ask questions himself; he in- 
quired whether I was a student. 

“Tam a student of divinity,” I answered. 

“ Of divinity ?” 

“Of theology. I am a studying for the ministry.” 

At this he eyed me with peculiar intensity—after which his gaze 
wandered away again. ‘There are certain things you ought to 
know, then,” he said at last. 

“Thave a great desire for knowledge,” I answered. 
things do you mean ?” 

He looked at me again awhile, but without heeding my ques- 
tion. ; : 

“| like your appearance,” he said. 
lad.” 

“Oh, I am perfectly sober!” I exclaimed—yet departing for a 
moment from my soberness. 

*‘T think you are fair minded,” he went on. 

“‘T don’t any longer strike you as foolish, then?” I asked. 

“T stick to what I said about people who deny the power of de- 
parted spirits to return. They are fools!” And he rapped fiercely 
with his staff on the earth. 

I hesitated a2 moment, and then, abruptly, “You have seen a 
ghost!” 1 said. . 

He appeared not at all startled. 

“You are right, sir;” he answered with great dignity. ‘With 
me it’s not a matter of cold theory—I have not had to pry into old 
books to learn what to believe. Jknow. With these eyes I have 
beheld the departed spirit standing before me as near as you are!” 
And his eyes, as he spoke, certainly looked as if they had rested upon 
strange things. : 

I was irresistibly impressed—I was touched with credulity. 

“And was it very terrible?” I asked. 

“ T am an old soldier—I am not afraid!” 

“When was it ?—Where was it?” I asked. 

He looked at me mistrustfully, and I saw that I was going too 
fast. 

“ Excuse me from going into particulars,” he said. ‘I am not 
at liberty to speak more fully. I have told you so much, because 
I capnot bear to hear this subject spoken of lightly. Remember in 
future, that you have seen a very honest old man who told you— 
on his honor—that he had seen a-ghost!” And he got up, as if 
he thought he had said enough. Reserve, shyness, pride, the fear 
of being laughed at, the memory, possibly, of former strokes of 
sarcasm—all this, on one side, hadits weight with him ; but I sus- 
pected that on the other, his tongue was loosened by the garrulity 
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of old age, the sense of solitude, and the need of sympathy—and 
perhaps, also, by the friendliness which he had been so good as to. 


express toward myself. Evidently it wonld be unwise to press him, 
but I hoped to see him again. 
“To give greater weight to my words,” he added, “ let me men- 


tion my name—Captain Diamond, sir. I have seen service.” 


“ T hope I may have the pleasure of meeting you again,” I said. 

‘The same to you, sir!” And brandishing his stick portentously 
—though with the friendliest intentions—he marched stiffly away. 

I asked two or three persons—selected with discretion—whether 
they knew anything about Captain Diamond, but they were quite 
unable to enlighten me. At last, 1 suddenly smote my forehead, 
and, dubbing wyself a dolt, remembered that I was neglecting a 
source of information to which I never applied in vain, The ex- 
cellent person at whose table I habitually dined, and who dispensed 
hospitality to students at so much a week, had a sister as good as 
herself, and of conversational powers more varied. ‘This sister, who 
was known as Miss Deborah, was an old maid in all the force of 
the term. She was deformed, and she never went out of the house ; 
she sat all day at the window, between a bird-cage and a flower-pot, 
stitching small linen articles—mysterious bands and frills. She 
wielded, I was assured, an exquisite needle, and her work was highly 
prized. In spite of her deformity and confinement, she had a little, 
fresh, round face, and an imperturable serenity of spirit. She had 
also a very quick little wit of her own, she was extremely observant, 
and she hada high relish for a friendly chat. Nothing pleased her 
so muchas to have you—especially, I think, if you were a young 
divinity student—move your chair near her sunny window, and 
settle yourself for twenty minutes, “talk.” ‘Well, sir,” she used 
always to say, “what is the latest monstrosity in Biblical criticism ?” 
—for she used to pretend to be horrified at the rationalistic tenaency 
of the age. But she was an inexorable little philosopher, and I am 
convinced that she was a keener rationalist than any of us, and that, 
if she had chosen, she could have propounded questions that would 
have made the boldest of us wince. Her window commanded the 
whole town—or rather, the whole country. Knowledge came to 
her as she sat singing, with her little, cracked voice, in her low rock- 


ingschair. She was the first to learn everything, and the last to 
forget it. She had the town gossip at her fingers’ ends, and she 


knew everything about people she had never seen. When I asked 
her how she had acquired her learning, she said simply—* Oh, I 
observe!” Observe closely enough,” she once said, “and it doesn’t 
matter where you are. You may be ina pitch-dark closet. All 
you want is something to start with; one thing leads to another, 
and all things are mixed up. Shut me up in a dark closet and I 
will observe after a while, that some places in it is darker than 
others. After that (give metime), and I will tell you what the 
President of the United States is going to have for dinner.” Once 
1 paid her a compliment. ‘Your observation,” I said, “is as fine 
as your needle, and your statements are as true as your stitches.” 

Of course Miss Deborah had heard of Captain Diamond. He had 
been much talked about many years before, but he had survived 
the scandal that attached to his name. 

“What was the scandal ?” I asked. 

“ He killed his daughter.” 

“Killed her ?” I cried, “ how so?” 

“Oh, not witha pistol, or a dagger, or a doseofarsenic! With his 
tongue. Talk of women’s tongues! He cursed her—with some 


horrible oath—and she died !” 


“What had she done ?” 
“ She had received a visit from a young man who loved her, and 
whom he had forbidden the house.” - 





“The house,” I said— ah yes!” The house 1s out in the coun- 
try, two or three miles from here, on a lonely cross-road.” 

Mi ss Deborah looked sharply at me, as she bit her thread. 

“Ah, you know about the house ?” she said. 


“A little,” I answered ; “‘I have seen it. But I want you to tell 
me more.” 

But here Miss Deborah betrayed an incommunicativeness which 
was most unusual. 

“You wouldn’t call me superstitious, would you ?” she asked. 

“You ?—you are the quintescence of pure reason.” 

“Well, every thread has its rotten place, and every needle its 
grain of rust. I would rather not talk about that house.” 

“You have no idea how you excite my curiosity !” I said. 

“T can feel for you. But it would make me very nervous.” 
“What harm can come to you?” I asked. 

“Some harm came to friend of mine.” And Miss Deborah gave 
very positive nod. 

‘‘What had your friend done ?” 

“She had told me Captain Diamonds’s secret, which he had told 
her with a mighty mystery. She had been an old flame of his, and 
he took her into his confidence. He bade her tell no one, and as- 
sured her that if she did, something dreadful would happen to her.” 

“And what happened to her ?” 

‘* She died.” : 

“Oh, we are all mortal!” Isaid. Had she given him a promise ?” 

“ She had taken it seriously, she had not believed him. She re- 
peated the story to me, and three days afterward, she was taken 
with inflammation of the lungs. A month afterward, here where 
I sit now, I was stitching her grave-clothes. Since then, I have 
never mentioned what she told me.” 

“Was it very strange ?” 

“Tt was strange, but it was ridiculous too. It is a strange thing 
to make you shudder and to make you laugh, both. But you can’t 
worry it out of me. I am sure that if I were to tell you, I should 
immediately break a needle in my finger, and die next week of lock- 
jaw.” 

“T retired, and urged Miss Deborah no further; but every two 
or three days, after dinner, I came and sat down by her rocking- 
chair, I made no further allusion to Captain Diamond ; I sat si- 
lent, clipping tape with her scissors. At last, one day, she told me 
I was lookirg poorly. I was pale. 

“ T am dying of curiosity,” I said. 
have eaten no dinner.” 

“ Remember Bluebeard’s wife!” said Miss Deborah. 

“One may as well perish by the sword as by famine!” I an- 
swered, 


> 


‘ 
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“T have lost my appetite. I 





AN AFFABLE Manner.—Much of the happiness of life depends 
on our outward demeanor. We have all experienced the charm of 
gentle and courteous conduct; we have all been drawn irresistably 
to those who are obliging, affable and sympathetic in their de- 
meanor. ‘The friendly grasp, the warm welcome, the cheery tone, 
the encouraging word, the respectful manner, bear no small share 
in creating the joy of life; while the austere tone, the stern rebuke, 
the sharp and acrid remark, the cold and indifferent manner, the 
curt and disrespectful air, the supercilious and scornful bearing, are 
responsible for more of human distress, despair and woe, than their 
transient nature might seem to warrant, 


<> 





A Buinp TRAVELER.—Jacob Goreflo, a blind man, a native o 
Germany, who, some years ago, made a tour through the country 
without any guide, securing kind treatment and subsistence by his 
flute playing, died a few days ags in Aurora, Illinois. 
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WE have been occasionally asked that Tor SitentT WorLD may 
become a weekly, and assured that in that event its circulation 
would increase fast. Its present circulation forbids it! Further- 
more we-have been asked to receive communications in regard to 
the Industrial Home for Deaf-Mutes. As the Home has actually 
started, and received encouragement and aid from abroad, so we 
must refuse to receive them which may tend to throw obstacles 
in its progress, but we are ready to receive items of news on that 
Home. Let those who are interested in the welfare of Tae SILENT 
Wor p send items to us as often as possible. 


-o<—> 


A HUMOROUS RETORT. 


Many years ago Carlin Brothers, Conrad, Pyatt and Newman, 
were the leading spirit of the deaf-mutes of their age in Philadel- 
phia. 

One evening, Mr. Conrad, a printer—then a smart young man— 
told a story to them ata social meeting that before he went to 
school, and knew anything about the Holy Word, he used to water 
a horse in a stream near where he lived on a farm, when he stopped 
work at dinner hour. Thus he went on, and with enthusiasm he 
boasted that he could stand and ride the horse on bare-back without 
reins, and did it often. 

The meeting received the story with silent disdain. 

Mr. Andrew B, Carlin humored the bravado with a similar story 
as follow: 

“When he was a small, uneducated boy, he saw a big ship sail 
in the river, went aboard, climbed up the highest mast, and by a 
superhuman effort he gained on the top at the uppermost on foot, 
balanced himself on the right foot, and made a triumphant circle 
with the left.” 5 

Mr. Conrad bowed his head down to Mr. Carlin's face with an 
air of “You lie.” The latter readily bowed in the exact way with 
the same air which elicited roars of laughter among the meeting. 








ScHOOL STORIES, WITH QUESTIONS, is the titie of a little volume 
by the Rev. John Keep. The addition of questions to the stories 
fit them for use in the schools, and the book, of which this is a 
second and enlarged edition, has been largely used in the deaf-mute 
schools of the country, where graphic stories are in special demand ; 
but it is really a collection of short narratives, with a witty or a 
pathetic ora moral point, which have been long current as a kind 
of inedited household literature, always eagerly listened to by chil- 
dren. This is an admirable collection ; the stories are re-told with 
perfect simplicity and clearness, and will be as welcome to mothers 
as to children. For sale at the bookstores. 
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PERSONAL. 


WE would remind our readers that we are wholly dependent upon 
their good nature and courtesy forthe matter contained in the Per- 
sonal Department. It does not take long to write and senda short 
item forthis department, yet the shortest item about an old school- 
mate or friend may be of more value than all the rest of the paper to 
any one of ourreaders. We ask, therefore, that each and every one of 
our readers will consider himselt or herself one of the editors of the 
Personal Column,and sendany thing, no matter how little, which 
may be ofinterest. 

WE are gratified to learn that Mr. Jonn Turner is doing so 
well. He resides in Massachusetts with his brother, but he is very 


anxious to resume his duties as teacher to the deaf and dumb. 

Mr. Bensamin H. B. ALDEN, of Camden, Maine, left, on the 
eleventh ult., for Philadelphia, when he will visit the Centennial 
several weeks. Maine, it seems, is well represented there as Mr. 
Fisuer A. Srorrorp, of Bucksport, Maine, has already been there. 

Mr. A. C. Powext, of Findlay, Ohio, a graduate of the College , 
was secretly married to Miss CATHARINE Rine@gr, of that State, 
last April, the fact of which was unknown even to his brothers. 
He figures himself in politics as a Hayes candidate for the uffice of 
postmaster at that town. 

Mr. Joun H. Ts, of Easleville, Md., sold his peaches last sum- 
mer for $ 400. It bespeaks for him as a good farmer. He wants 
a deaf-mute girl well-versed in housekeeping for his good. wife’s 
help. Such one will be well paid with board at his house. His 
address is Joun H. Tims, Hasleville, Cecil Co., Md. 

ALFRED Jack and Lucy J. JELLISoN, both of Monroe, Maine, 
both graduates of the American Asylum,were married on the seventh 
day of September, 1876. The bride has two brothers, and two 
sons who are deaf and dumb. The bridegroom has or had two 
brothers, two uncles, and five cousins, who are also deaf and dumb. 
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DARWIN ON CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES. 


THERE are few questions in social economy which have given 
rise to more scientific discussion than that of the intermarriage of 
near relations. While some attribute to those marriages no sinister 
results, others, on the contrary, affirm that they are fraught with 
the gravest danger to society, and that the offspring are, as a rule, 
disposed to be lymphatics, deaf-mutes, idiots, epileptics, or 
sufferers from some one of the maladies of the nervous systems. 
Various investigations have been set on foot from time to time with 
a view of reaching some definite data on which to base a general 
law, without, however, attainnig the desired object. 

Some new investigations on this important subject have recently 
been undertaken by Mr. George Darwin, the son of the celebrated 
naturalist, and ‘carried through in a striking and novel manner, 
The questions to be settled were, first: What is the.rate of con- 
sanguineous to ordinary marriages in the entire English population ? 
And second: In asylums for idiots, deaf-mutes, and the blind, what 
is the proportion of inmates, who are the offspring of consanguin- 
eous marriages, to the total population of the Institution? It is 
clear that, if the second ratio should exceed the first, danger in con- 
sanguineous marriages might be inferred. If, or the other hand, 
the ratios should appear equal, such alliances might be considered 
as free from harmful results. 

In beginning his work, Mr. Darwin counted all the marriages an- 
nounced in the Pall Mall Gazette, a London journal, and especially 
noted such as were contracted between persons of like name, re- 
garding such as taking place between first cousins, and intending 
to use the data asa basis for his calculations. From this and other 
sources he found that marriages between first cousins among people 
of good circumstances reached 8} per cent. and among the titled 
aristocracy 44 per cent. ‘ 
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The second portion of Mr. Darwin’s work consists in researches 
made in about twenty insane asylums, and in:a number of institu- 
tions for deaf-mutes andé blind children. He obtained information 
relating to the families of 4,822 idiots ; and out of this large total 
he found that but 170 marriages between first cousins had insane 
issue, or from 3 to 4 per cent. of the total number. The families of 
866 deaf-mutes (so born) contained but 8 (or 2 per cent) marriages 
of first cousins. This ratio is founded on too few a number of ob- 
servations to merit complete confidence ; but such as it is, it is far 
from being unfavorable to consanguineous marriages. 

As far as can be now judged, it would seem that there is no such 
serious danger attendant upon consanguineous marriages as has 
been stated and popularly believed. . 

ee 


JOHN Tf. TILLINGHASI ON THE NEW ENGLAND 
GALLAUDET ASSOCIATION. 


Tue above subject was read before the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Industrial Home for Deaf-Mutes, held in Marble- 
head, Mass., August 26, 1876, as follows : 

GENTLEMEN OF THE Boarp oF Trustees: My attention has been 
called to the Constitution of the Association by which you were 
elected, and to the laws of Massachusetts, in which State its busi- 
ness is principally transacted ; and I feel obliged to again address 
you, meaning no disrespect to you asa body, but simply calling 
your attention to what I suppose you are not aware of—thus com- 
plying with the wishes of my constituents—members of the Asso- 
ciation. I had previously called the attention of your Chairman to 


. what I considered an unauthorized act, but his reply, “ that it was 


customary in other societies of which he was a member,” led me to 
defer to his superior judgment, and to drop the matter untilit was 
again forcibly brought tomy attention. It seems proper that your 
actions should be governed by the laws of the State in which your 
business and that if the Association is principally transacted. I 
therefore call your attention to an extract from the law as last 
amended and passed, which explains itself very clearly ; and in 
thus addressing you I am supported by an ex-Senator of many 
years’ experience. Incorporated or unincorporated societies may 
appoint Trustees, not exceeding five in number, to hold and manage 
trust funds for their benefit, who shall hold their office for three 
years, and until others are appointed in their stead. In case of 
vacancy by death or otherwise, the society may fill such vacancies 4 
at its next annual meeting, or at a special meeting called for that 
purpose. Such societies at, on or before the time of the appoint- 
ment of the Trustees, may establish rules and regulations for their 
government which shall be considered as of the nature of a contract, 
and not subject to alteration or amendment except by all the Trus- 
tees in office at the time, and by a two-thirds vote of the society 
interested therein. 

Now, gentlemen, you will see that this has not been complied 
with. Again, I call your attention to the Constitution, which makes 
no provision whatever for Trustees, no amendment having been 
added to that effect at its last meeting. It, however, says: ‘‘ Any 
amendment may be made to this Constitution, by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at any meeting of the Society.” The 
law also giving it aright under certain regulations, it seems it 
should first be complied with. 

Again, the Constitution expressly states that “all officers of the 
Association shall be residents of the New England States.” Iam 
therefore desirous of having the Asssociation pass another amend- 
ment to enable Rev. Dr. Gallaudet to hold his position, without 
which I think the plan you have in view will not succeed, as he 





seems to be the leading spirit of the goverment. This amendment 


I would have something as follows: Whenever, in the opinion of 
the Association, or Board, at any Convention, it is deemed desirable 
or advisable for the benefit of the Association, a party or parties re- 
siding out of New England may hold office for a fixed period and 
purpose. 

I therefore beg leave to suggest, under these circumstances, that 
you as a body officially notify the Association of the @ifficulties in 
in your way, viz: the illegality of the election of the present Board 
of Trustees, the amendment necessary to the Constitution in regard 
to Trustees, and to allow parties out of New England to hold of- 
fice, and request them to call a meeting at as early a day as prac- 
ticable and elect five Trustees, as the law requires, 

With much respect, I remain yours truly, 
JOHN T. TILLINGHAST, 
President of N. E. G. Association. 
August 24, 1876. 
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A CAT STORY. 


A New Zealand correspondence of Natwre furnishes a natural 
history anecdote of special interest and siguificance. It relates to 
the prevailing impression that white cats with blue eyes are deaf, 
though, while serving to modify this popular idea, the story is of 

, 8 J } ’ y 

still greater value in demonstrating the fact that cats, like men, 
have an eye for the curious and beautiful. The story runs as fol- 
lows : “At Taranaki, New Zealand, there was a white cat with blue 
eyes, which was not at all deaf, and a good many of its kittens were 
white and had light blue eyes. As many of these had _ perfect 
hearing as were afflicted with deafness. This cat had a grown-up 
kitten perfectly black, which had sometimes also white young ones 
with blue eyes ; it showed, as did the old cat, a singular partiality 
for them. 

On one occasion it happened that the old white cat and her black 
daughter had litters at the same time ; among them there was only 
one white kitten with blue eyes—the black cat’s. The two fought 
fiercely for the possession of the coveted beauty, and the old cat 
frequently took it away and placed it among her own. One morn- 
ing the unfortunate object of quarrel was ‘found divided by the re- 
commendation of some feline Solomon, and eack cat quite conten- 
tedly in possession of half. Both these litters had some light, 
tortoise-shell colored kittens among them, of which a motety ap- 
peared to have their hearing imperfect.” As it is probable that the 
opening of this discussion may be followed by a series of reports 
from different quarters, we shall be pleased to receive from our 
readers the results of personal observation, 

INSTITUTION NEWS. 
OHIO. 

ScHOOL at the Institution opened upon Wednesday, September 13, 
with 320 pupils, which number up to the present date has been in- 
creased to 350, among whom are 36 new pupils with more to arrive. It 
is expected that in a few weeks the number of pupilsin attendance 
will come up to the general average, viz: 400. The changes that have 
occurred among the corps of teachers during the past vacation are 
stated in an article I herewith enclose, clipped from one of the daily 
papers of the city. 

The majority of the teachers, including the Superintendent and his 
family, have visited the Centennial Exposition, and al! give a glowing 
account of the wonders they saw at the ‘‘ big show.” 

In addition toa trip to the Centennial Exposition, Messrs. Raffing- 
ton and Stewart spent some weeks up among the lakes cruising on the 
rough waters in a boat constructed by Mr. Rvffington. 

Mr. C. M. Rice, connected with the College, spent a few days among 
his friends here during Fair Week. Report has it that in addition to 


the number of students already in the College from this State, there 
will be at least five more the present fall. 
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Mr. Colonel Smith, probably the oldest deaf-mute now living, is on 
a visit to the Institution. Although the frosts of nearly four-score 
winter’s have fallen upon his head (being 78 years old) Mr. Smith ap- 
pears still vigorous for one of his years, 

Mr. Smith was the first teacher of deaf-mutes in Ohio, having opened 
a school for their instruction in 1827 near Akron, two years before the 
present Institution was founded. Among his pupils was Mr. Plumb 
M. Park, the oldest instructor in the present Institution. To behold 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Park, teacher and pupil of the long ago, walking 
arm in arm in the passages and over the grounds of the Institution, 
is indeed enough to show that though many years have come and gone 
since they first met, yet their love and friendship for each other is as 
green and endearing as ever. #,¢ 

Columbus, Sept. 18, 1876. 


IMPROVEMENT. 


During the vacation which is just closing, the interior of the build- 
ing has undergone several important changes, which, not only add to 
the attractiveness of the conce.n, but also insure materially to the 
com fort and convenience of the occupants, 

The gallery at the north end of the chapel for the accomodation of 
the numerous visitors who attend services and exercises of an amuse- 
ment character, has beencompleted. The large chandelier, which was 
suspended from the ceilingin the centre of the chapel, has been re- 
moved, and in its stead have been placed two large reflectors, with 
numerous gas-jets, at either end of the room. This willbe quite an 
improvement on the old way of lighting the chapel. The ceiling, it is 
true, looks a little dingy, but itis hoped the legislature will appro- 
priate sufficient money at its next session to make the necessary 
change. On the main ground floor a portion of the hall has been 
painted, making the appearance or that part of ihs building pleasant 
to look upon. 

The Superintendent's office has also received its share of attention, 
rendering it far more agreeble and attractive than heretofore. The 
Library and oneor two other rooms on the same floor have been painted 
and otherwise improved in various ways. The girl’s study-room has 
been separated into three partitions in accordance with the number of 
grades into which the whole school is divided—the same as was done 
last year in the boy's department. By his arrangement the pupils 
are not molested during evening study-hours, and the teachers in 
charge have a better opportunity to guard them than could be done 
were the scholars all in one room. 


HYMEN’S WORK. 


The past vacation has witnessed the marriage of six teachers con- 
nected with the Institution which will make it neceSsary for the ap- 
pointment of three new ones. These, we believe, have already been 
selected, but as to the names of the lucky ones dame rumor has been 
silent. fhe names of those that have withdrawn in consequence of 
accepting hymeneal bonds are, Miss Hannah Davis, who taught for 
seven years in the Institution, Miss Abbie Hyde, and Mrs, Evans. 
One or two other changes of minor importance have also occurred.— 
The. Columbus (Ohio) Statesman. 








THE day school here opened on the 4th of September with twenty-one 
pupils, 
’ Messrs. Vance and Barrick, who have heretofere carried on the Sun- 
day services for the deaf-mutesin this city, retired latelyand R. P. 
MacGregor was requested toassume their duties,and will hereafter 
conduct the services. The room in St. John’s Church, corner of 7th and 
Plum, having become inadequate to the wants of the deaf-mutes, they 
have removed to a more comm pdious quarters, in the Central Chris- 
tian Church on 9th street, between Ceatral avenue and Plum street, 
where all visiting deaf-mutes— vhen in the city—are requested to call 
and will be made cordially welcome. Services at 3 P. M. 

Cinci: ti, Ohio, September 25, 1876. R. 


IOWA. 





THREE miles south of the city, at the.footof bluffs which skirt the 
Missouri river, stands a monument of the liberality of Iowa in provid- 
ing for the instruction of a class who are debarred from the privileges 
of her common schools by reason ofthe loss of hearing. In thisrespect 
she has proved herself not a whit behind her older sister States who 
have long since made similar provisions on the same liberal scale. 

Some years ago the Institution was located in IowaCity and a large 
building rented which for some years answered tne purpose. With 
the rapid increase of the number of applicants for admission its ca- 
pacity soon became limited. In time the Iegislature was appealed to. 
The response was asit should have been, but the only mistake seems 
to have been in selecting the location—a point far from the centre of 
State, and farfromthe most populous portion where the majority of 
deaf-mutes are found. Council Bluffs was selected ‘as the location, th, 





citizens offering a site of ninety acres three miles south of the city for 
the purpose. The citizens of Des Moines,a more central location, 
were as eager to secure its location in their city, but the site offered by 
them contained only tenacres. Sothe city making the largest, though 
by no means intrinsically the best bid, got the prize. Hence the large 
pile of brick representing certain architectural propositions which the 
traveler discernsin the distance from the wiudow ofa palatial‘ Pull- 
man” while approaching thecity over the popular ‘Burlington Route,” 
Its size will be much greater when the west wing is complete. The 
architecture is of the plainest description with no attempt at elaborate 
ornamentation. There is indeed nothing to suggest anything like a 
lavish outlay ofthe people’s money inits construction, The whol» 
building will be just suited for the purpose. In its fullest capacity it 
will offer accommodations for 250 pupils, though at present only 150 
can be received. 

Your correspondent saw men busily digging the excavations for the 
new boiler house which will contain allthe facilities for generating 
the steam for heating purposes, for remember the Lustitution is heated 
by steam. 

At ashort distance from the east wing stands the building devoted 
to the industries. For the past yearshoemaking and cabinet makin g 
have been taught the older boys, who have outside of school about 
three hours per dayofmanual labor. The girls have been taught plain 
and fancy sewing, dressmaking and embroidery. 

From the cupola a grand view of Omaha and the surrounding coun- 
try is obtained. In the dim distance, across the muddy Missouri, is 
seen a small building—the Nebraska Institution for Deaf-mutes, located 
about four miles from Omaha. No wherein the Union can be found 
two Institutions in close proximity to each other, and soilly located. 
However, the subject of removing it to Lincoln, the capital, is seriously 
agitated, 

The Iowa Institution is officered as follows: 

Superintendent, B. Talbot; Matron Mrs. M.Swan; Steward, Mr, A. 
B. Walker; Teachers, Edwin Southwick, Conrad 8. Zorbaugh, D. 8. 
Rogers, A. B., I. A. Gillespie, A. M., 1. A. Kennedy, A. M., Miss E. 
Brown, Miss E. I. Israel, and Mrs. Heien Gillespie. 

The three first-named of the teachers are deaf-mutes. 
isa graduate of the National Deaf-Mute College. To him your corres- 
pondentis largely indebted to courtesies. Mr. Southwick has been 
connected with the Institution from its inception. Mr. Zorbaugh 
tayght some time at the Ohio Institution, = 

Long may ihe school prosper and be a pride and ornament to the 
State which has wisely made special provision for a class whose lives 
would be dark and unhappy, unilluminated by the rays of knowledge, 
Itisin no sense a charitable enterprise, asthe State is in duty bound 
and obliged to provide the means of education for all youth within her 
borders; and the deaf anddumb can claimall these privileges asa 
natural and indisputable right. It is very common to hear all efforts 
to meet their wantsin this direction spoken of as charitable and being 
dictated by feelings of sympathy, while the true motive is ignored, 
The eleemosynary element should be expunged from all educational 
Institutions of this nature, and the true motiveinculcated every where 
in the Legislative halls and among the people.—Adams County Gazette: 
August 30, 1876, 


Mr. Rogers 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


C. M. Rice, of ’79, has an eye to business as usual. A notice was put 
up on the bulletin announcing, that he would p.archase all tickets to 
Philadelphia that the students might have to dispose of. 

About forty-four students have arrived, 

In the next number wewill be able to give the names of each new 
student. . 

All bed sbeing filled, Crane, of '77 and Prince of the selects, occupied 
apartments in the Institution Thursday night. 

The Kendalls propects for brilliant playing this fall are very bright, 
and itis possible they will give Washington clubs all they desire, 
King of Ohio, Hargrave, of Boston and Branner of Tenn., will be a valu- 
able addition to the Kendalls. 

The main College building is rising slowly but surely towards com- 
pletion. A number of students have not yet returned, but we hope 
to record their names on the list before the Sun goes down Saturday 
night. 

The ball grounds have been during vacation plowed, harrowed, and 
sown with grass-seed. The ball grounds now present to the eye a 
beautiful appearance, but it will be spring before the). can be used, 
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The White Sulphur Springs correspondent who wrote the following 
seems to have been inflicted ,by personal feelng: “The flirt is the 
painted hyena of society, the lamb-fleece-disguised ravening wolf of 
the affectional fold. Herfangs drip with the goreofthe foolish fond 
and true,” 
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RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT. 


WHEREAS, since the resignation of Messrs. John Barrick and Joe H, 
Vance as managers of the church has taken place, we deeply feel, as 
well assincerely regret the loss which such an occasion has forced 
upon us; therefore be it 

Resolved, That while we fully acknowledge the worthy and eminent 
services of the above gentlemen, justice demands that we cheerfully 
bear testimony to the honest, faithful and fearless manner in which 
they have performed their respective duties, and that they are entitled 
to both respect and esteem of all good men. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the deaf-mutes of Cincinnati are due 
Messrs. Barrick and Vance for the undoubtable energy and tireless 
devotion with which they have always labored for the welfare of the 
church. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolutions besent to The Deaf- 
Mutes’ Journal, THE SILENT WORLD, The Deaf-Mute Advance, The Mutes’ 
Chronicle, for pubiication. 

EMANUEL SOURVEINE. 
SAMUEL FREEMAN. 
ALFRED F, WOOD, 
Committee. 
a a ae 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A MAN was killed in Georgia for stealing a kicking mule. The mule 
was the executioner, 


A Mormon church, with a large membership, has been established 
in Towando Township, Wayne county. 


Religious revelry is'at white heat in Newburyport, Mass. A company 
of Protestant boys has been formedin opposition to a Catholic boy 
battalion. 


King Alphonso, of Spain, has ordered a Scotch plaid to be made for 
him. It will be a combination of the Bruce and Stuart tartans, he be- 
ing aljked to those houses. 

. , @beetory is told of a Bridgeport man who the other day went to Al- 
baw erm business, but when he arrived there he forgot his errand, and 
lied turn home to find out what it was. 


A part of the maibuilt ng of thé Philadelphia Exhibition has been 


bargained for by'4 Maryland manufacturing company and is to be re- 
moved at once after the close of the show on November 10, 


The Boston school committee has voted asalary of $1,000 to James 
Hobinson, aged 97,andan oldteacher. The old gentleman is depen- 
denton this money, and is left to believe that he is still liable to be 
called, on to teach ariffitmhetic and book-keeping. 


A wild duck, which was flying duwn a stream at Westport, Conn.,a 
few days ago, struck a telegraph wire, which was stretched across a 
bridge, with such force that its head was severed from its body. A 
passer-by found the bird, and had it cooked for supper. 

A strike has taken place at the National Tcheque Theatre at Prague. 
The female members of the chorus refused to sing because the manager 
had mentioned them on the bills as the * female chorus singers,” in- 
stead of terming them respectfully the “ ladies of the chorus,” 


At the zenith of his fame Lord Macaulay lost his seat in Parliment, 
for Edinburgh, not as was generally believed, because of his vote upon 
the Maynooth grant, but because, says the London Telegraph, unlike 
his predecessors, he refused to give £50 to the Members’ Plate atthe 
Musselburgh races. 

Courbet, whose property has veen confiscated on account of his hav- 
ing caused the Napoleonic column in the Place Vendoms, Paris, to be 
destroyed during the last revolution, has renewed his remonstrances 
with the Government against his sentence. Heinsists that the mon- 
ument should be removed to the Invalids. 


English newspapers have been reporting that Bismarck, intending 
to make numerous visits to England, was about to buy a house in Lon- 
don near Kensington. It now turns out that a London speculator who 
wished to sellacostly mansion in Kensington ata high price to the 
Duke of Northumberland, was the author of the reports, and that he 
invented them out of whole cloth. 


February 12, 1877, is Darwin’s sixty-ninth birthday, It is proposed 
in Germany to give him on thatday an album containing the photo - 
graphs of all his admirers and disciplines who wish thus; to have them- 
selves enrolled, with name, station and residence beside each. The 
album is to be a work ofart. The first page is to havea dedication in 
German, with pictorial decoration by Scheuren, the Dusseldorf painter, 
Rade the Superintendent of the Zoological Section of the Westphalian 
Association of Science and Art at Munster, and Prof. Haeckel, the cel- 
ebrated Darwinian of Jena, have charge of the preparation of this tes- 
timonial. 





The Chinese always leave a meal ata grave that a dead person may 
eat on the way toeternity. In former times it was customary in Ne- 
vada to leave the food exposed, and the loafers who watched from a 
neighboring clump of brush were wont to regale themselves with these 
dainties. ‘Nothing is so pleasant,” says the Virginia City Chronicle 
“as tosee acrowd of hoodlums seated on a new-made Chinese grave 
going through a free lunch, and drinking the deceased’s good health in 
his own rice brandy. Now, however, the Chinese place @ guard over 
the grave until night, after which the wild animals and birds get the 
benefit of the repast.” 


The young Thakoorof Bhownugger is in trouble. What is heto do 
with his four wives? The Thakoor is one of the chief Rajahs of Kat- 
tiawar, in Western India. Three years ago he married four wives si- 
multaneously. Atthe time of marriage the respective ages of the 
brides were twelve, fifteen, sixteen,and twenty-two years. The Prince, 
whose broad territory sloped down tothe blue waters of the Gulf of 
Cambay,is saidto be meditatinga change of religion. He is now 
twenty years old; he was only seventeen when “married and done for’ 
four times over, in one day, three yearsago. Now he wishes to become 
a Christian, but the missionaries tell him Christians must only have 
one spouse. He is sorely perplexed, and so are the missionaries: 
who tell him, that, as aChristian, he can only retain one out of the 
four wives at present lawfully his, and that the proper wife to be re- 
tained is the one wLo hasa prior claim upon his Highness. Tnis is all 
very well, but scarcely meets the case. “Which one of my wives has 
aprior claim on me?” asks the bewildered Thakoor; “ I married 
them on the same day.” The dilemma seems to be insurmountable. 


The new Sultan, Abdul Hamid,isin favor of economy and reform. 
From time immemorial the court kitchen has provided the countless 
persons employed in the household with provisions, which they were 
allowed to take to theirhomes. Id Abdul Aziz’s time the court kit- 
chen cost more than £40,000 Turkish a month. By a mere order from 
the Sultan, the cost has been reduced to one-half, and the employees 
will have plentiful repasts ; for, instead of taking the provisions home 
meals will be supplied at fixed hours in the palace. Abdul Hamid has 
also determined to take his own meals with members of his family, 
instead of alone, like his predecessors, The Sultan has adapted an- 
other measure of economy. Hitherto the position of the Sultan’s mot- 
her has Leen an exceptional one. Aione of all Mohammedan women 
she can appear in public unveiled, and receive as many visits as she 
likes. Her household has always been organized on a most profuse 
scale, and tue mother of the late Abdul Aziz had no fewer than a hun- 
dred female slaves and eighty cunuchs in her service. The present 
Sultan’s mother died while he was quite a child, and, according to cus- 
tom, he was given in charge ofa lady of the palace, who has claimed 
as his adopted mother, the usual privileges, -They have been refused 
her by the Sultan, who has thus effected a saving of £150,000 Turkish 
per annum, 
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LAWS RELATING TO NEWSPAPERS. 


1 SUBSCRIBERS who do uot give express notice to the contrary, are 
considered wishing to continue their subscription, 

2. If subseribers order the discontinuance of their periodicals, the 
publishers may continue tosend them untilall arrearages are paid. 

83. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their periodicals from the 
office to which they are directed, they are held responsible until they 
have settled their bills, and ordered them discontinued. 

4, Ifsubscribers move to other places without informing the publsher, 
and the papers are sent to the former direction, they are held respon- 
sible. 

5. The Courts have decided that “refusing to tuke periodicals from 
the office, or removingand leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud,” 

6. Any person who receives a newspaper and makes use of it, whether 
he ordered it or not, is heldinlaw to bea subscriber. 

7. Ifsubscribers pay in advance, they are bound togive notice to the 
publisher, at the end of their time,if they do not wish to continue 
taking the periodical; otherwise the publisher is authorized to send 
it on, and thesubscribers will be responsible until an express notice, 
with payment ofall arrears, is sent to the publisher, 


— ———_____ ~<a 





SprTeruL Chicago says that a St. Louis man ran six miles after 
his nose, thinking he was going to a fire. 
—“On a sudden open fly 
With impetuous record and jarring sound 
Hell’s gates, and on their hinges grate 





Harsh thunder,”’—Milion, 
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PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS. 


Which may be done with one-fourth the us- 
ual expense, by using our 


Parent S.ate Parr, 


MIXED READY FOR USE. 


Fire-proof, Waier-proof, Durable, Heonom 
ical, and Ornameniai. 


A roof may be covered with a very cheap 
shingle, and by application of this slate be 
made to last from 20 to 25 years. Old roofs can 
be patched and coated, looking much better 
and lasting longer than new shingles without 
the slate, for 


One-third the cost of Reshingling. 


- The expense of slating new shingles is only 
about the cost of simply laying them. The 
paint is FIrRE-PROOF against sparks or flying 
embers, as may be easily tested by any one. 


IT STOPS EVERY LEAK, 


and for tin or iron has no equal, as it ex- 

pands by heat, contracts by cold, and 
NEVER CRACKS or scales. Roofs cov- 
ered with Tar Sheathing Felt 
can be made water-tight at a 
small expense, and pre- 
served for many years. 
This Slate Paint is 


Extremely Cheap. 

Two gallons will cover a hundred square feet 
of shingle roof, while on tin, iron, felt, matched 
beards or any smooth surface, trom two quarts 
to one gallons are required to 100 square feet 
of surface, and although the Paint hasa heavy 
body it is easily applied with a brush. 


No Tar is in this Composition. 


therefore it neither cracks in Winter, no™ 
rans in Summer, 

On decayed shingles it fills up the holes and 
pores,and gives a new substantial roof that 
will last years. CURLED Or WARPED shingles 
it will bring.to their places, and keeps them 
there. It fills up all holes in Feit rvofs, stops 
the leaks—and although a slow dryer, rain 
does not affect ita few hours after applying. 
As nearly all paint» iat are black contain TAR 
be sure you -obtain our GENUINE articles, 
which (for shingle roofs) is 


CHOCOLATE COLOR, 


when first applied, changing in about a month 
toa uniform slate color, and is toall intents 
and purposes SLATE. On 


TIN ROOFS 


our red color is usually preferred, as one coat 
is equal to five of any ordinary paint. For 


BRICK WALLS 


our BRIGHT RED is the only reliable. Slate 
Paint ever introduced that will effectually 
prevent dampness from penetrating and dis- 
coloring the plaster. 

These paints are also largely used on out- 
houses and fences, or as a priming coat on fine 
buildings. 

Our only colors are CHOCOLATE, RED, 
BrRiGHT RED, and ORANGE. 


NEW YORK CASH PRICE LIST. 








5 Galluns, CAN ANA DOX.........-seceereereeeeeeeees $5 50 
ied GAS. idiiscddenieisccs.cnctivcsebicceve 9 50 
20 ss$ half barrel 16 00 
”  eerd QUO DOSTO ..0recernserscopoocnereocarasornyes 30 00 


We have in stock, of our own manufacture, 
roofing materials, etc.,at the following low 
prices : 

1000 rolls extra Rubber Roofing at 3 cents 

r square foot. Or we will furnish Rubber 
Roofing, Nails, Caps, and Slate Paint for an 
entire new roof,atfuur anda half cents per 


uare foot. 
#000 rolis 2-ply Tarred Roofing Felt, at one 
and three-fourth cents Pe square foot. 
3000 rolis 3-ply Tarred Roofing Felt,at two 
and one-halfcents per square foot. 
200 rolls Tarred Sheathing, at one-half cent 
per square foot. 
5000 gallons fine Enamel Paint mixed ready 
for use, on inside or outside work, at $2 per 
allon. 
4 Send for sample card of colors. Ali orders 
must be accompanied with the money or sat- 
isfactory city references. No goods shipped 
C.0.D., unless express charges are guaran- 


: Sample orders solicited. 


N. ¥. SLATE PAINT €O., 


102 & 104 MAIDEN LANE, New York- 





SIDDALL’S 
Magnetic Soap. 








The Cheapest Soap thai can be used for the 
following reasons : 


lst.—One bar will go as far as two of any other. 
2d.—Only half the usual rubbing being re- 
quired, there is a saving of more than 
entire cost of the Soap in labor alone. 
3d—The clothes are made SWEET, CLEAN 
and WHITE without BorLine or ScaLp- 
ING, thus allinjury to them is avoided. 
These is a savin; in fuel and hard work, 
and the washing is done in about half the 
usual time. 

It is also guaranteed under a penalty of fifty 
dollars not to injure the clothes or hands, and 
as one trial will enab!@any person to ascertain 
the truth of these statements, it would never 
pay the proprietors to engage in an extensive 
system ofadvertising and claim such decided 
merit for his Soap unless he knew from positive 
experience that it would prove to be in every 
respect wat is claimed for it. 

This is alsoa superior Soap for Toilet and 
Shaving purposes. 


Warner, Rhodes & Co., 


Wholesate Fancy Grocers General »Agenis, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other 
Dictionaries. 3,000 Engravings. 1,840 
Pages, quarto. Price, $12 


ebster’s is nese t: ait, leaves: ~ 
WV ing to be desirétt.—Prei it ey 
Vassar College. 
KY? svholar knows the value of the work. 
—W. H. Prescoit, the Historian. 
Bere it to be the most perfect Dictionary 
AD of the language.—Dr. J. G. Holland. 
wiuperior in most respects to any other 
known to me.— George P. Margh. 
fy standard authority. for printing in this 
office,—A. M. Clapp, Government Printer. 


Rene all others in giving and defining 

scientific terms.—President Hitchcock. 
emar}.able compendium of human know- 
ledge.—Pres. Clark, Agricultural College. 


A NEW FEATURE. 
To the 3,000 Illustrations heretofore in Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, we have 
recently added four pages of 


Colored Illustrations. 
engraved expressly for this work at large 
expense, 





ALSO 
W ebster’s 
National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1,040 Pages, octavo, 600 Engravings. 
Price, $5. 


———~. — 
S:0:0: 


THE AUTHORITY OF EVERYBODY. 


PROOF -20 TO 1. 


The sale of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout 
the country in 1873 were twenty times as 
large as the sales of any other Diction- 
aries, In proofof thls we will send 
to any person, or any persons, on ap- 
plication, the statements of over 100 book- 





sellers from every section of the country. 


Published by 


G. & C. Merriam, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Mammoth Establishment 
OF 


A-SAKS & CO. 


316 SEVENTH STREET 


Tailors and Clothiers, 


Now offers any article of Clothing at very low 


rates in order to close them out, 


WY 470 aes 


By all the most celebrated makers at VERY 
LOW PRICES. 


JHWEHELRY, 
In every variety of the finest quality. 


SILVER WARE, 


Of the latest designs and most unique work- 
manship. 
PLATED WARE, 


New and elegant patterns of VERY S8U- 
PERIOR QUALITY. sé 





Fancy Goods, ete., designed 


. Wedding-» ep 
M. W. GALT, BPO., & CO., 
Jewellers, 1107 Pennsylvania Avenue. 











CULLING WORTH’S 
ALPHABET CARDS. 


70,000 sold in three years, 

The cheapest and best adapted for the use of 
your relatives and friends on account of the 
convenient size and clear and elegant design. 

In lots of not less than 100 single hand cards 
with your name on the back. 
Price per 100 cards 


Both single and double-hand. 


‘$1.00 














WM. R. CULLINGWORTH, 
Box 2258, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 





rT BUNgs, TRUNKS, 
W. 


HIPS, HARNESS, SADDLERY 
SATCHELS, POCKET BOOKS,’ 
TRAVELLING BAGS, 
SHA WLSTRAPS, 

&e., &., &. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED 
STOCK 
IN 


WASHINGTON, - 
AT THE 


Practical Man ufactory 
Jas. S. Topham & Co., 


425 Seventh St., adjoining Odd Fellow’s Hall. 


D.C, 








$ Sy ok $ 77 ‘pice RE. “BO. Vick. 


Clocks & Bronzes, 
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